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Irv the progress of knowledge and the conserva- 
tion of justice recommend themselves to the con- 
cern of society by the important relation which 
they bear to its best interests, it will necessarily 
follow, that those individuals who, by their talents 
and assiduity, rank among the ablest promoters 
of both, make out a just claim to our respectful 
consideration—and biography then most usefully 
applies its resourses of intelligence, when it em- 
a them in the description of those characters 
whose talents it is virtue toemulate, and whose in- 
dustry it is honour to adopt. 

In the eminence of living worth, this description 
substantiates its most salutary efliciency—the 
characteristics are more instantly acknowledged— 
the example is more directly applied, and emula- 
tion becoines a prompter, impulse to every vigor- 
ous exertion of the mind. 

In no application of the intellectual powers of 
man is more talent required, aud more assiduity 
demanded, than in these studies which are indis- 
peusable to the acquisition of forensic eloquence. 
And in no acquirement do these powers reflect 
higher credit upon, him who possesses them, than 
when they are employed in its peculiar appropria- 
tion to the defence and support of the unalienable 
principles of that justice which constitutes the true 
distinction between legal claim and fraudulent 
pretension, moral right and libertine violation. 


In whomsoever these powers are displayed, and 
this acquirement is thus applied, we behold an in- 
dividual who, in the most extensive acceptation of 
the term, may be denominated the advocate of the 
most intimate dependencies, on which are ground- 
ed the purest privileges of the citizen, and the hap- 
piest consolations of the man. These, with all 
their numerous combinations, can no longer be 
pease) than while the ordinances of divine and 
juman authority co-operate in their blendid influ- 
ence upon the conviction and conduct of those 
whom they are designed to goyern and direct.— 
But as the impetuosity of his passions, and the ob- 
liquities of his will, too frequently induce man to 
disregard, inthe pursuit of his object, those res- 
traints with.which the laws of his GOD and of his 
‘fellow-creature would check his vicious progress, 
it is essential that his ignerant perverseness, and 
his evasive subtilty, should be made amenable to 
some tribunal of judgment, which may place his 
delinquency within the reach of adjudication and 
retributive punishment. 

Hence, in order to meet the various ramifica- 
tions of criminal trespass upon the common weal, 
different courts of judicature have been instituted 
in the general system of vur jurisprudence, in order 
that every species of evil perpetration, might not 
only be prevented in its unjust design and reme- 
died in ite injurious consequences, but the agents, 
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of both be exposed in the baseness of their projects, 
or adequately punished for their nefarious success. 
Still, notwithstanding such salutary provision of 
this system, so tenacious isit of the justice of its 
decisions, and so minute are its distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong in relation to the liberty of 
the subject, and the infractions upon the welfare of 


| society, that, out of the infinite varieties of impli- 


cation, is has grown into that expansion of original 
principle and rp rege | deduction, which re- 
quires the mest erudite mind, and the most con- 
summate wisdom, to regulate and apply. 

In no country throughout the habitable globe are 
the prescripts of law and the modifications of equi- 
ty better understood, or more satisfactorily admin- 
istered and defined, than in our’s; and in no 
period of its von do the learning, the wisdom, 
and the integrity of the administrators and advo- 
cates of both, shine with a brighter ray of intelli- 
gence and incorruptible virtue, than in the present. 

Never did more impartial judges preside, nor 
more able advocates plead, im eur Courts, than 
those which now adorn their profession. Nor ever 
were there more wisdom and eloquence displayed, 
than what we are every day hearing from beth.— 
And itis a happy event for this country that such 
wisdom and eloquence have risen, in a commen- 
surate degree, to diat increase in the complexity 
of our laws, which the ambiguity of cases and the 
artifice of culprits have materially tended to pro- 
duce ; but nothing can be a plaincr inference, that 
neither this wisdom nor this eloquence could have 
arrived at that perfection which they have, without 
much elaborate study and highly improved talent. 
And at this moment, the eminence of the British 
Bar for both these exalted qualifications, stand con- 
fessed in the spontaneous acknowledgement of the 
whole civilized world ! 

Were right and wrong to be determined by their 
simple limits of claim and trespass, and were crime 
to be adjudged without its obliquities of iniquitous 
cunning, wisdom would be ot itself sufficient—but 
it is well known, that as civilization diffuses itself 
throughout the different classes of mankind, their 
opinions and feelings become more varied in judg- 
ment and sentiment; and hence established stand- 
ards are canvassed with more freedom, and know!- 
edge, takes amore relative character. With the 
better disposed part, this improvement tends to 
substantiate what is good ; with the worse inclined, 
it introduces a self-sufficient idea, that if they are 
not permitted to alter by innovation, they may 

uestion by opposition. But as in the most en- 
hghtened age there will always remain some who 
are either too indolent to be taught, or too wicked 
to be amended, these will either plead ignorance, 
or apply stratagem in extenuation of their viola- 
tions of the laws. 

To confirm the good intentions of the first, to 
correct the vain prepossessions of the second, and 
to controul the adverse attempts of the last, and 
at the same time preserve what is due to all; an 
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intermediate power is admitted by the jurispru- 
dence of our Constitution, which consists in a jury 
of their countrymen, whose verdict, guided by the 
legal instruction of the judge, interposes its decis 

ion between the dictate of the law, and the relative 
bearing of the peculiar cireumstances which are 
attached to the fact. But asthe minds of the jury 
must be put in possession of these circtiinstances, 
and as in many cases the dictem of the law does 
not apply precisely to them all, it is the business 
of the advocate to seize this opening, and to make 
that representation tothe jurors which mav bes! 
accord with the advantage of his client. Here it 
is that the effect of eloquence is proved, and the 

knowledge and talent of the advocate are brough 

into action. In this point itis, that the claims of 
the British Bar to pre-eminence have been ground 

ed with so much indisputable assumption—for they 
are not made upon the mere extrinsic qualifications 
of oratorical effect, but upon the more abstract ac 

quirements of sound learning, the result of profound 
and extensive reading. Eloquence, in its essen- 
tial properties and fururs, is, according to the opin- 
ion of Cicero, magnum opus omnino et arduum ; 
and forensic eloquence he represents as compre- 
hending various subjects of indefatigable study, de 
natura rerum, de vita, de officiis, de virtute, de mor- 
ibus, and to these he tells us, are to be added orna- 
meuta innumerabilia. But all these would fail in 
forming an accomplished advocate, according to 
our acceptation of the character, if unaccompained 
with a perfect acquaintance with the several princi- 
ples and relative adaptation of our national law. It 
is true, indeed, that an eloquent advocate may be 
employed in a case in which the legal justification 
of his pleadings may be sufficiently simple and 
plain not to be preverted by the adverse party ; 
and in which the question in law may be so evident- 
ly defined, as to prevent his want of this knowledge 
to which the Roman orator refers, from committing 
the cause which he takes in hand ; yet it may be 
pretty generaliy allowed, that an advocate who 
nas little else but the faculty of eloquence to re- 
commend him, would make but an indiflerent 
figure at the British bar. A knowledge of the law. 
therefore, is a sine qua non, which, however, pain 

ful and laborious the study may be, must be prev- 
iously acquired by him, who would be esteemed a. 
useful advocate; ‘and this study,’ says a modern 
writer upon the subject, ‘ requires a union of al! 
those talents,which would singly lead to excellence 
in almost any other science; and he who would 
arrive even to a certain degree of excellence in his 
profession, must often trim the midnight lamp, and 
spend some of the sweetest moments of life in con 

verse with the dead.”” Eloquence, therefore, how 

ever powerful in its effect and valuable in its auxil 

lary unportance, is not all that is necessary : and, 
on the other hand, it may be added, that the pro 

foundest knowledge of the law without this aid. 
might be found inadequate to its object; for’ elo- 
quence,” says an author, who was io Winall strik 

ing instance of its efficacy,‘is one of the mos! 
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powerful auxiliaries of truth. Nothing contributes 
more to subdue the mind by the force of reason,than 
its being supported by the assistance cf manly and 
vigorous oratory.” * 
* Melmoth. 
CONCLUDED IN OUR 


eee 
DRAMATIC DEPARTMET. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
Must Shakspeare, Fletcher, and ingenious Ben, 
Re left for Movenn Trasa and Harlequin ? 
Tur new comedy of *‘ Where to find a Friend,’ by R. 
Leigh, Esq. was brought forward for the first time, on 
Wednesday evening, to an audience by no means flatter- 
ing to the interest of the theatre, but such a one as the 
managers had a right to expect after so many complaints 
against the introduction of new plays, while so many of 
sterling value, which have withstood the test of criftcism, 
are suffered to remain upon their shelves undisturbed. 
The public taste for some years past has been so unfeel- 
ingly surfeited with the garbage of modern playwrights, 
that the very mention of a Wew Play had become obnox- 
ious. Hence it is that novelty has lost some of its charms, 
and Bostonians no longer will be made the willing dupes 
of like impositions. The managers, as if aware of this 
truth, and anxious to prevent their new bantling from re- 
ceiving its guietus in early infancy, had recourse to a new 
expedient, which was, to throw aside the magic pencil of 
Mr. Worral, which has hitherto wrought such wonders, 
and bring forward nearly the whole strength of their 
company in its support. This in a degree succeeded. 
For where the names of Bernard, Brown, and Wheatly 
were associated, who would not anticipate a rich mental 
repast ? But we were as usual, much disappointed. Like 
the greater part of modern productions, this piece has 
‘nothing to recommend it to a second represéntation, 
notwithstanding the powerful aid it received from the 
performers. The plot is without interest, the story a 
stale one, and the dialogue generally tame and common- 
place. 

Mr. Brown, in Sir Harry Morden did all that could be 
expected in personating a perverse and peevish husband, 
whose days were spent in complaints to his friends, of 
the levity and instability of an amiable wife, and his 
nights in wasting his property at the gaming table. This 
character is by no means adapted to the most favourable 
display of Mr. Brown’s talents. 

Mr. Green’s conception of the stern and inflexible 
Hearwley, was in our opinion correct, but he failed in ex- 
ecution. His pathetic bordered too much on the ludicrous. 
We wish he had more compass to his voice. 

Barney, who was probably introduced by the author to 
make up in wit and humour, what was deficient in senti- 
ment and taste, was cast to Mr. Bernard. We cannot 
but applaud his good nature in undertaking to study a 
character So unworthy his great talents, since under his 
skilful management, Barney occasioned some considera- 
ble merriment, for which he was rewarded as he himself 
assured us, by an intimate connexion with Mrs. Bustle’s 
* black stocking.’ 

General Torrington, by Mr. Dykes, was well susiained 
throughout. This gentleman is always correct in his 
part—has generally a just conception of his author, but 
fails in expressing the passions. 

Mrs. Wheatley’s lady Morden was received with much 
good nature, and her efforts honoured with repeated plau- 
dits. Without her transceadent powers, many of the 
scenes with Sir Harry, which under her superior manage- 
ment were made pleasing, would have appeared weak 
and disgusting. 

The plaintive grief, and maternal tenderness of Maria 
found a pretty representative in Mrs. Drummond. This 
was the only character which excited any degree of real 
sympathy or interest in the piece. 

We cannot conclude these remarks without awarding 
to Mr. Bray the meed of our approbation for his masterly 
performance of Mingle, in the afterpiece of the * Bee Hive.’ 
in this line of acting, we doubt whether his superior can 
be found on the continent. Ww. 


NEXT. 
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THE PEDLAR.....Wo. XII. 


Ix my tenth number I admitted that there was such a 
feeling as disinterested friendship. But I do not affirm that 
such a person exists as a disinterested friend. He may ex- 
ist—but step not fh ‘way to seek him : let no one 
weary himself on galt bly vain and fruitless ; it 
may be but pursuing an a, or a phantom. 

Men of the present age are sordid and illiberal in princi- 
ple, and mean and ungenerous in practice. As long as 
friendship costs nothing, as long as it imposes no tax on 
their property or their feelings, how kind and friendly they 
are! But when friendship in distress calls for a portion of 
their superfluous wealth to supply its wants, how closely 
do they draw their purse strings! Suddenly the man of 
countless thousands grows poor, and has none to spare ; 
the hypocritical farce of kindness and benevolence is all at 
an end, and the poor deluded victim of misfortune, who has 
believed and trusted in its reality, finds it all a dream, a 
phantom, a 










name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep. 

Ifa friend is assailed by calumny—if his character is de- 
stroyed, his good name ruined, his reputation made infa- 
mous without a cause, who strikes the heaviest blow? his 
friend. Who basely deserts him in his distress ?—his friend. 
He, like the apostle, was profuse in expressions of fidelity 
and affection ; like him could exclaim, ‘though all men 
forsake thee, yet will not I forsake thee ;’ and now like him 
when his friend was subjected to undeserved insult and 
contempt, affirms, and binds it with an oath, ‘I know not 
the man of whom ye speak.’ 

Many make professions of friendship inconsiderately, 
many insincerely, and many to promote the attainment of 
some favorite object. A real friend would make but few 
professions. ‘That friendship which is nearest the tongue, 
is generally farthest from the heart. 

Let a man, whose character is of that uncertain stamp, 
which renders it difficult to ascertain whether he is a fool 
or a knave, but declare himself a friend of the people—what 
magic is there in the name! How quickly is the fool chang- 
ed into a Solomon, the Knave into an honest man—how 
humbly and assiduously do they worship the idol calf 
which they themselves have set up ! 

Some men are so much the slaves of their own prejudices 
and antipathies, that they will not betriend any one who is 
opposed to them in politics. Some will hardly associate 
with those, who in their opinion are hardly orthodox in re- 
ligion. Some will not befriend others because they are 
poor, and need assistance. Sometimes the rising emotions 
of friendship are checked and stifled by pride or indolence. 
And thus it is that we find ‘ friends such miracles below,’ 

There is a wound, keener than the serpent’s tooth, and 
more deadly thon the bite of the adder. Like the fatal con. 
sumption, it wastes with slow but sure effect; stings the 
soul to agony, pales the check of manly honour, and stamps 
the seal of infamy upon its author, It is ingratitude in 
those connected with us by the tenderest and dearest ties, 
and whose duty it is to feel and show towards us a firm and 
constant friendship. 

When a man, where he has a right to expect friendship 
and affection, fds a cold and indifferent heart; when th, 
enemies of his peace are the wife of his bosom and the chil- 
dren of his love, then indeed is life but one long, lasting 
pang of agony. Why does he enter into hrs house as into a 
den of thieves? Not indeed in fear of being robbed? No! 

He has been plundered of his greatest treasure, his peace 
of mind. In fear of the deadly thrust of the assassin? No! 
fe has taken a serpent to his bosom, who has inflicted a 
deeper wound than ever assassin gave. How cruelly is he 
disappointed ! He looked for contentment and happ:ness— 
he found but misery and tears. He sought for a kindred 
heart; and when the veil with which studied deception or 
blind partiality had hidden its deformities, was withdrawn, 


he found it cold and selfish, indifferent to every social affer 
tion, without principle, without honour, and without feet. 


ing. 
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Shines out in ev'ry thing we act or speak. 

Iw conversation with numerous individuals I have eft 
had occasion to lament their deficiency and perceptibi: 
want of defined ideas :—They may, and perhaps generall, 
do, talk fluently on topics, which are almost daily the sul) 
ject of discussion—but when called upon in argument for « 
more distinct elucidation of what they are attempting to 
support, they display at once, their ignorance and weakness 
and what before was thought to be fixed principle, and 
settled ‘resolution, is found to be undefined opinion and 
vascillating sentiment. 

This deficcincy ar.ses from the neglect of study, thoug!, 
and meditation ; or else, it is the result of light and excw 
sive reading ; but in e‘ther case the effect is the same, « 
weather-cock opinion, and inconsistency in the most impo. 
tant actions of life. 

Mankind are prone to ease—and when they can obta’: 
it without the surrender of much that thet esteem valu. 
ble—it is an object, which they are ever ready to gras) 
and to enjoy :—When indeed, riches and honour are ;) 
question, they pursue them with a steadiness and singlenes. 
of purpose, much at variance with their present gratific. 
tion and love of ease; but when knowledge is the object, 
and correct views of moral conduct and what concerns iv: 
turity, subjects which have to them no apparent prese: 
advantage they are neglected and sacrificed at the altar 0 
Pleasure, or lost in thoughtlessness, and worldly concerns. 
—If a taste should happily be acquired for literature and 
study generally—the little time they are disposed or ab! 
to give to it leads them to works of Fancy and Imagination 
—and this rather as a luxury and recreation, than as the 
object of improvement, and the acquirement of stable 
knowledge, and liberal and correct opinions.—History is 
thrown aside for Novels—and Theology for Poetry :—The 
one are considered ¢vy and uninteresting and useless as they 
are tedious: The other give an excitement and produce un 
effect, but it is rathen of a temporary than permanent na- 
ture; and they leave the mind~ blank as to fact, and un- 
settled as to principle. 

Religion, in any view of the question, is highly important 
Tt cannot be denied by the most sceptical, that much, even 
of our present welfare is dependent upon it :—By this is not 
meant any particular sectarian belief, but that any articles 
to which we do subscribe, we should and ought to under- 
stand ; and give our assent to them only from principle— 
from the belief that they are true—and that we mew our 
conduct shall be guided by them. It is comparatively, but 
of little importance, whether they correspond with the 
tenets of Doctor Priestly or John Calvin, only, as the one 
may be thought to approach nearer to christianity than the 
other. But at all events, let our principles be grounded 
upon the convictions of our understandings —let us adopt 
them in sincerity, and they will stand by us, as we shall 
by them, in death and eternity.—This is emphatically the 
age of Reason and cf enlightened and liberal opinion : The 
shackles of superstition have been rent asunder ;—Christian 
Philosophy, has taken the place of traditionary reverics 
and bigotted dogmas: The partition wall that separated 
mankind from one another, has been well nigh broken 
down ; and the influence of that ‘Love’ so much dwelt upon 
by our Saviour and his apostles, is leading them to look 
upon their species, as one great family of Brethren. 

How great and important is the duty then, to cultivate 
our minds, to extend our views, to obtain fixed principles, 
not only as it will tend te make us more happy, useful and 
consistent in our general conduct, but that we may facili- 
tate all in our power the advancement of this happy state of 
things. Letno wayward or unseernly attatchment to customs 
long established, and opinions which our less wise forefa- 
fathers entertained, keep us from ascertaining and embracing 
what upon the most diligent inquiry, we shall find to be 
Truth ! Morality and Religion are sonearly allied, that they 
cannot be seperated; they are both written upon the heart 
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¥ man—and revealed in splendor in the pages of the Gos - 
pel. Sincerity is alone the oblation which can rise a pleas- 
ing sacrifice to God,—and sincerity consists in acting from 
principle ané in accordance with duty, the first of moral 


precepts. 
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‘To celebrate the economy, hospitality, and benevolence 
which is manifested by the fashionable world of the present 
age, is a subject worthy the pen of the ablest poet, sound. 
est logician, and the gravest moralist; and the historian 
who shall fail to record the unprecedented munificence of 
that class of society, (the fashionable,) will be guilty of a 
great oversight, and an unpardonable breach of that most 
sacred duty which he owes to himself as_ an author, and to 


posterity as their teacher. With the /tshionable, liberality - 


is the order of the day ; benevolence and generosity shine 
trayscendent—the most opulent have opened their charita- 
ble hearts, and are vigorously engaged in the Herculean 
task of untying the Gordian knots of their purse strings : 
oiling the time-rusted locks of their iron chests, which 
have confined for ages, innumerable sums of gold and sil- 
ver, While every ear listens with painful attention to hear 
the creaking of corroded hinges, which will liberate from 
the thraldom of centuries, immensities of every kind of val- 
uable coin; to receive which, a multitude of empty pock- 
ets and open hands are ready ; and if the Almighty in his 
mercy should spare their lives long enough, these needy 
and grateful expectants possibly may not be disappointed 
in realizing what they have enjoyed so long, olily in imagi- 
nation, and return their grateful acknowledgement for 
those traits of virtue and acts of benevolence hy which they 
have been rescued from the jaws of death, and the brink of 
the grave. 

If he, who is to transmit to futurity the account of the 
manners and customs, the charity and benevolence of the 
passing generation, shall neglect to mention that these god- 
like virtues, the benevolence of the heart, the noble gene- 
yosity of the soul,and the broad and liberal foundation upon 
which the fashionable view the whole family of mankind, 
first emanated from those who are now considered as 
the brightest ornaments of fushion’s sphere, may the curse 
ef every honest and true Christian rest upon his head. 

Perhaps the succeeding generations may say that the 
perfection of our hospitality consisted merely in inviting 
a few favoured acquainiances or friends of both sexes to 
spend an evening in what was termed social jollity, at their 
houses ; and while the old, (who consider themselves pat- 
terns for the young, and monuments of virtue aud moral 
perfection) in one room w re most devoutly employed in 
slandering and dissectng the characters of some of these 
acquaintances, by painting in the most glaring colours, the 
situation of the family to which they belonged, in regard to 
their origin, education, and standing in society ; the young 
were entertaining themselves with some edifying and in- 
structive plays, such as ‘ Press the Lady’—* Do you like it, 
or not’ —* Hunt the Squirrel’—* Grindthe Salt’ —* Weo theNi.- 
dow’ —* Button, &c. all of which are considered very inter- 
esting and enchanting, especially by the ladies, as there ig 
a forfeiture to be paid in case of any madvertency as it re- 
spects the requirements of fulfilling the rules of the said 
plays. By courtesy. the forfeit is invariably proffered to the 
ladies, who are always happy to receive any thing which 
tends to their enjoyment and gratification, 

It is maintained by every long-headed beau and shrewd 
genius of fashion that the frequent performance of these 
plays greatly encourage the ‘Arts and Sciences! and 
wonderfully facilitate the progress of politeness and refine- 
ment! They encourage the arts and sciences say they, by 
giving more correct ideas of the manner in which we should 
entertain the ladies, by making us more acquainted with 
the complicated ceremonies of the fashionable part of the 
world, which is all important in playing the above interest- 
ing games. They promote politeness and refinement, by 
teaching to take a marked and careful stride when we ap- 
proach the luHes, so as not (if we have a long nose) to 
thrust it into their face, or tread upon their toes, which is 
an evilomen and would be impolite and ungentlemaniike in 
the highest degree ; and last of al, they umprove us wm the 
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art of kissing with marked politeness, and in the highest 
degree of refinement ; which ought to be practised more 
frequently for the refinement of the young men, and the 
gratification of the young ladies, who consider it as one of 
the greatest enjoyments, and most favorite amusements of 
which they are susceptible, Most cogent reasons to be 
sure!! 

It is to be hoped the day is not far distant when all such 
weak and insipid, stale and unprofitable entertainments as 
these will be laid aside for something more rational and 
better calculated to give to sociai circles ‘a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul.’ 

S. M. Q. 


—— +e 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Extract of a Letter from a Friend, on a Voyage from Boston, 
to Augusta, Geo. dated Nov. 3, 1817. 

As we were becalmed one day on the edge of the Gulph 
Stream, I took an opportunity of trying the experiment of 
sinking the bottle. I drove acork into an empty bottle, dip. 
ped the neck into pitch, tied a tarred canvass over it, again 
dipped it in pitch, and then sunk it to the depth of 120 fa- 
thoms, or 720 feet ; but it came up full of water, the cork, 
canvass, and strings being forced into the bottle. I next 
put in alarge wooden plug, made so large that it could not 
possibly be forced into the bottle, then as before, tied can- 
vass over it, and made it perfectly water tight, and sunk it 
to the same depth: when drawn up, the plug, to be sure, 
was not forced in, but the bottle was half filled with water, 
which certainly must have entered through the pores of the 
wood. Some of the sailors who assisted in the experiment, 
swore by old Neptune, that the water soaked through the 
glass! The bottle had not been on deck more than a mi- 
nute, when it burst with an explosion loud as that of a gun, 
occasioned, as I concluded, by the sudden rarification of 
the air in the bottle, which was pressed hard and condens- 
ed by the water that entered. This is the first experiment 
Ihave ever heard or read of, where the bottle burst, 1 
suggest this fact, as perhaps it may be new. I tried several 
experiments more, but they all ended lke as the first, with 
the bottle full. By acaleulation which I made on board 
the ship, I found that the pressure‘of the water upon the 
neck and cork of the bottle, at 120 fathoms depth, was 480 
pounds ! 


t endeavoured to ascertain the cause of the brilliant spark- 
ling of the water at night, but could learn nothing satisfac- 
tory concerning it. The captain, though anold son of Nep- 
tune, knew nothing about it, nor was there one on board, 
who had ever bestowed a thought upon the subject. From 
various examinations which I made, I am induced to believe 
it is caused by the small parucles of decayed fish which are 
floating on the surface of the water; for by filtering some of 
the water through a piece of dark woolen cloth, the lumi- 
nous particles were not then seen upon the water, but were 
discerned in abundance upon the cloth, 

C. C. 
—_— oo 
EFFECT OF SOUND. 
Extract from Notes to Dr. Derham’s Sermons. 

Timothy, a musician, could excite Alexander the great 
to arms with the Phrygian sound, and allay his fury with 
another tone, and excite him to merriment. So Ericus 
King of Denmark, by a certain musician, could be driven 
to such a fury, as to kill some of his best and most trusty 
servants, And not only upon the affectipns but also on 
the parts of the body, music is able to exert its force. 
There is an account of a Dutchman at Amsterdam, one 
Nich Peter, that brake Romer Glasses with the sound of 
his voice, and divers other instances of the powers and 
effects of sound. Mr. Boyle, from Scaliger, says, one 
whose arm was cut off, was exccedingly tormented with 
the discharge of the great guns at sea, although he was 
at a great distance on land. And a great ship-comman- 
der observed his wounded men, with broken limbs, suffer- 
ed in like manner at the enemy’s discharges. An inge- 
nious domestic of his own would have his gums bleed at 
tearing of brown paper. The dancing to certain tunes, 
of persons bit with the Tarantula, he was assured of vy 
an ingenious acquaintance at Tarentum, who saw -everal 
among tac rest a physician, affected w.th that di:temper. 
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And many other accounts of this kind, seemingly incred: 
ible, are related in Morhoff, Kircher, and many others, 
although Dr. Cornelio questions the matters of fact rela 
ting to the cure of the Tarantula bite, in Philos. Trans. 
No. 83. Mr Boyle also saith, a sober musician told him, 
he could make a certain woman weep, by playing on: 
tune, which others would be little affected at. And he 
saith, that he himself had a kind of shivering at the re 
peating two verses in Lucan. And J add, that I very wel! 
know one to have a sort of chil! about his pracordia an« 
head, upon reading or hearing the 53d Chap. of Isaiah , 
as also David’s lamentations fer Saul and Jona., 2 Sam. i. 

Neither are our own minds and bodies only affected 
with sounds, but inanimate bodies are so also. Of which 
many stories may be met with in Kircher, particularly 4 
large stone that would tremble at the sound of one par- 
ticular organ-pipe; Mersemne also, among many reia- 
tions in his Harmon. and other books, tells a far more 
probable story, of a particular part of a pavement, that 
would shake, as if the Earth would open, when the or 
gans played, than what he relates about antipathy, in his 
quzst. comment. in Genes. viz.: That the sound of a 
drum made of a wolf’s skin, will break another made of 
sheep’s skin: that hens will fly at the sound of an Harp 
strung with fox-gut-strings, and more to the same pur- 
pose. Mr. Boyle also, in his last cited book tells us, 
seats will tremble at the sound of organs; and that he 
hath felt his hat to do so too under his hand at certain 
notes both of organs, and in discourse and that an 2xpe- 
rienced builder told him, any well built vault will answer 
some determinate note. Ard at Eastbury--house near 
Barking, 1 myself discovered the porch (having firm 
brick-walls) not only to sound when struck on the bot- 
tom, -but also to give almost as loud a sound, when I soun 
ded the same note with my voice. 














President’s Message —On Tuesday, the 2d of December, 
the President transmitted his communication to both houses 
of Cungress, by his Secretary ; by which, we find, that an 
arrangement has been made with the British Government, 
for a mutual reduction of the naval force on the Lakes— 
that the Islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy are to re- 
main in possession of the respective parties which held 
them before the war—that the right of curing fish on the 
coast of the British Provinces is still in negociation—that 
the negociation with Spain for spoliations on our commerce 
and the settlement of boundaries, continues —that the Uni- 
ted States have maintained a strict neutrality in regard to 
the South American contest, giving aid to neither party in 
“men, money, ships, or munitions of war”—that our affairs 
with Europe remain, without essential alteration, in the si- 
tuation in which they were before the last session of Con 
gress—that the treasury is represented as being in a pros- 
perous condition, and that a repeal of the internal taxes is 
recommended in consequence. 

COMMUNICATION, 

We are informed that Mr. Mocenig, a young Italian 
gentleman, who not long since, gave at the Exchange Cot- 
fee-Llouse some excellent specimens of his skill in mu- 
sic, on the Vioiin, will take a benefit night in the course 
of next week, at the Musical Hall in Pond-strect, for 
merly known by the name of Duport’s Hall; and that he 
will be assisted in his concert, which will be vocal and 
instrumental, by all the members of the Piilo-harmonie 








Society. We feela pride in this effort of Mr. Mocenig’s, 
as it evinces to what a height music is advancing in out 
metropolis; for thie will probably be the most int 4 


concert of the kind, ever given in Boston 
PHILO 

Charles Bulfinch Esq. of this town, has been appointed 
by the President of the United States, Architect of the 
Public Buildings im Washington. 

A destructive fire has taken place, in St. Johs, 8X.) 
near 2UU buildings were destroved. P 

Theatre.—On Monday evening George Barnwell, to 

which will be added, The Miller and his Men. 









MARRIAGES. — pigs 

In thie town —Mr. Johan Kilroy to Miss Hannah Durant 
—Mr. James Kiley to Miss Mehitable Holten. 

In Salem, Mr. Wiiliam Hoyt, to Miss Abigail Brown. 

DEANTAS. 

In this town, Mr. Benjamin Chandler, aged 58—M 
John Barber, aged 5U—Mys. Nancy Perry, aged 62—M 
Vaniel Patnam, aged 21—Miss Charlotte McFarland, 
aged 19—Edward T. Bass, aged 2—Mr. Solon Stetson, 


aged 28—Mr. Andrew Oliver,aged 71--Mr. John Wheeler, 
aged 42, 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL.) 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
By the Poetical Moralist, 


Fatanr of plenty! bounty’s source and soul ! 
Without whose powerful, whose sustaining hand, 
Nature’s unerring course would stop abrupt, 

Or to chaotic nothing back revolve, 

Sweeping our race with all its vaunting sons, 
Down the rude steep of darkest night :—what is 
Our debt to thee! To trace minute the sum 
immeasurable, would call archangels 

From beyond the stars, and bid them 

Still return inadequate. Let us not, 

However, despair to be acceptable ; 

Por thou dost not decide by sounding words, 

Of purity of soul: the feeblest song 

That breaks the silence of the midnight hour, 

Is pleasing more to thee, than that, thund’ring 
At the noon of day, upon a thoughtless tongue. 
Inspire us, then, thou mighty judge of hearts, 
To breathe the note thou dost delight to hear; 
From thine own throne, sincere and humble souls. 


This day, thy blest, peculiar, chosen day, 
Like thee beneficent, illum’d with smiles, 
Shall thy unbounded goodness be our theme, 
And fill our hearts with mercy’s gentle throb. 
God of our joys! who spreads’t the festive board 
With luxuries wafted by opposing gales, 
And with the boon, giv’st health, and friends, and ease ; 
At this glad carnival, this feast of love, 
Thou bring’st the son long absent from his home, 
To meet his sire—with pure affection’s warmth 
Dilating wide his happv heart, replete 
With generous love toall. Image faint of thee! 
Who mak’st all, objects of thy works of love. — 
How blissful beams the parent’s glist’ning eyes 
On children thou hast lent—lent them to teach 
What is a heavenly father’s love to his 
Obedient sons—to rear for that bright world 
Which waits to be enjoved. Ocome up then, 
Ye fathers, mothers, highly blest of ieaven, 
And teach them now to sing with spotless hearts, 
The praise of Him who showers blessings down. 
Teach them his goodness ; let it stimulate 
Their social natures to compassion’s tear ; 
To ope the hand of charity this day, 
And let the poor partake of bounties scattered 
In their path, but to be shar’d by others. 
How else shall we dare look on high to him, 
Invoking mercy for ourselves? O God! 
We know thy will; we gladly execute 
Thy righteous law. 
To keep us, wand’rers, in the narrow way, 
And shed thy gifts as we diffuse the boon, 


O grant thy aid divine, 
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POR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Gop, as an idol, I disclaim, 
Deny its overweering power ; 
And tho’ I don’t despise its name, 
*Tis not this Baal T adore. 
Conscious of always meaning right, 
Fame’s rumours pass unheeded by ; 
All earthly honvurs, worldly might, 
Never call’d forth a single sigh. 
Pleasure, as by the world miscail’d, 
Was never pleasure yet to me ; 
By dissipation ne’er enthbrali’d, 
To her I never bent the knee. 


But let me search my heart again ; 
Is there indeed no idol there ? 
Does not unrivai’d feeling reign, 
No earthly object claim my care’ 
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Yes ! that great power, whose high behest 
The fairest charms to woman gave, 
Implanted love within my breast, 
And made me to those charms a slave, 


Sure then ’tis not a crime to love ; 
If ’tis I ne’er can guiltless be, 
Tillthe dread mandate from above, 
To quit this world shall summon me. 


Let Megrims rail at wedded life, 
Despise the sex who gave him birth ; 

And Pediars to increase the strife, 
Deny that leve exists on earth: 


Still, lovely woman, at thy shrine, 
Devoted homage I will pay ; ‘ 
And while the strain I give is thine, 
The theme would grace a nobler lay. 


And when, tocrown thy brow, the Muse, 
Her fairest, goodliest wreath brings forth ; 
Vile is the man who would refuse 
His single tribute to thy worth. 


That love, disinterested love, 
To some its pleasures doth reveal, 
Needs not a moment’s fime to prove, 
I know it does—from what I feel. 
W. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
LOVE AND RELIGION, 
The following lines were written upon the blank leaf of Sar- 
gent’s Poem, of Hubert and Ellen, and presented with the 
book to the lender of it, (a young Lady, ) to Edmond. 
Lovs’t thou, and art belov’d again, 
How happy seems thy fate ; 
Secure from sorrow, care and pain, 
From envy, and from hate. 
Dost pine in love, for one, whose heart 
That love will never know ? 
How must thy anxious bosom smart, 
With sorrow, and with woe. 
Thus, beauteous Ellen fondly lov’d, 
Of youth, the flower and pride, 
Ungrateful, base, her Hubert prov’d, 
And hapless Ellen died. 
Seek then that glorieus, sacred prize, 
That blooms when life is o’er, 
Beyond the blue meridian skies, 
Upon the Heavenly shore. 
Yes, there Religion sheds around 
Her soft benignant ray, 
There mercy, truth and love abound 
Ineverlasting day. 
Pale sorrow thence, and care are driven, 
No earthly sounds of woe, 
Are heard within the gates of Heaven, 
But Joys eternal flow. 
EDMOND. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
SONNET. 
I waxperr’p ‘in the silent vale,’ 
Far from the noise of town, 
While gently breath’d the evening gale ; 
The sun had sunk in silence down, 
And in full glory, Cynthia rode, 
Lighting the lonely path I trod ; 
Lonely to me—for oft before, 
in youthful hours I wander’d here, 
And here dwelt friends—alas ! no more, 
Who would my drooping spirits cheer ; 
Now dreary silence reigns around, 
All nature wears a deathlike gloom, 
For this once lovely spot of ground, 


Is friendship’s tomb, 
RONALD. 


TOR TRE WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
TO Mres'Feeeees Acces, 
Hail to that dark and lovely eye 
« Where little cupid lies conceal’d, 
And bids the sternest breasi to sigh, 
Ere half its radiance is reveal’d. 


Sporting in evry graceful curl, 
The little god prepares the dart, 
And catering for the lovely girl, 
Buries its point in Florian’s heart. L. W. 
— 
(SELECTED.) 
FROM THE CATSKILL RECORDER 
* In hoc est hoax cum quiz et jokesez, 
Et roast ’em, smoke’em, fighting folksez.? 
Jack a quarrel had with Joe, 
A lad who ne’er had injured friend or foe; 
Save that one night by chance, 
(’Twas at a country dance,) 
He set his heel directly on Jack’s toe ;— 
To tread upon one’s toe is not so much, 
But Jack had corns and could not bear a touch. 
Jack then let slip a furious oath, 
That one of them should fall, or both ; 
And hasted home a challenge to indite, 
For beit known Jack could not write asingle word 
So *twould have been in him monstrous absuid 
To try to put his thoughts in black and white,— 
He did much better, 
He got Sam Scratch to write the letter, 


When Joe received the gentle billet-dows 
He trembled and look’d rather blue ; 
Indeed “twas no great wonder, 
For thus the challenge ran, 
* Fire and thunder ! 
You same Joe, 
, That trod upon my toe, 
Meet me to-morrow like a man ; 
Ill make the light shine through vou, if I can, 
Your friend, et cetera, Jack Blunder.’ 
Now though poor Joe was terribly alarm’d, 
Fearing perchance he might not scape unharm’d, 
He it accepted, 
And this was more than Jack expected, 
Who in his turn was almost scar’d to death, 
Well knowing that a ball might stop his breath ; 
But he had gone too far to turn about, 
Of course resolved to fight it out. 


Suppose at length the warriors in the field, 
Scarce yet determined, or to fight, or yield ; 
With heavy ieart each took his stand, 
A pistol in his trembling hand 
With powder loaded ; 

(For reader, let me whisper in your ear, 
The seconds wisely left out lead for fear 
Their friends might be by bullets incommoded) 
The word was given—off went the pistols—crack ! 
Fiat as a flounder fell heroic Jack, 

And cried aloud in piteous strain 

Alas my friends, 'm slain, I’m slain! 
Joe hearing this, thought it was true forsooth, 
For sure a dead man would speak naught but trut!: 

And fearing that perchance the law 

On him might lay its gentle paw, 
He left the field, forsook his native shore, 
Went off to sea and ne’er was heard of more. 
Jack having found at length he was not dead, 
Got up, went home, and sneaked away to bed. 

PINDAR, JUN. 
— 
-Inswer to' the Conundrum in ow tast paper. 

“ Because they are in-arreNtivE.” 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

We are sorry that the personalities in the * Vis 
No. 2,’ are too evident to admit of its insertion ; but ho 
this objection will not deter him from continuing 
favors. In the first number for ‘ guilt ’ read ‘ garb.’ 

The ‘ Voice of Woman’ is in type, but omitted ‘ 
want of room. 
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